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1810 he was appointed a member of the newly created State Council and was simultaneously put in charge of a department administering the affairs of religious denominations other than the Russian Orthodox Church, an office he combined with that of chief procurator. In 1816 he became minister of education and a year later minister of religious affairs and education; he retained this position until May, 1824, when, victim of a cabal led by Arakcheev, he was relegated to the obscure post of postmaster general, although Alexander continued to treat him as a close personal friend. A staunch conservative in politics, Golitsin became interested in the Bible, recanted the errors of his early manhood, and espoused a mystical brand of Christianity, an odd mixture of Protestantism with the traditional beliefs of Greek Orthodoxy.1 The religious life of Golitsin was influenced by his close association with Koshelev, whom he first met in 1811. Koshelev (1749-1827) served in the Horse Guards, was for a brief time Russian ambassador to Copenhagen under Emperor Paul, traveled extensively abroad, where he established personal relations with the leaders of western European mysticism (Louis de Saint-Martin, Lavater, Eckarts-housen, and the disciples of Swedenborg), and took an active part in the promotion of Russian Freemasonry. In 1810 he was appointed member of the State Council and, later, master of the imperial court, but he resigned all his offices and charges in 1812. He continued, however, to occupy an apartment at the Winter Palace, and devoted his energy to the preaching of mystical doctrines in aristocratic salons of St. Petersburg. Both Golitsin and Koshelev were members of Alexander's intimate circle, and carried on with the tsar an assiduous correspondence of which only fragments have been preserved. The failing eyesight of Koshelev making it difficult for him to read and write, Alexander adopted the practice of communicating with him through the intermediary of Golitsin in messages intended for both his friends. Foreign diplomats were not impressed by the intellectual and moral stature of Alexander's spiritual advisers. Koshelev, according to Saint-Julien, was "much more a courtier than a statesman" (dispatch to Metternich, August 20, 1811), and Count de Gabriac described him (April, 1820) as "a visionary old man who claims to entertain direct and tangible relations with heaven (pretend avoir avec le del
1 Golitsin, according to his own statement, read the Gospel for the first time in 1803. This was not unusual because the study of the Bible is not a common practice among even the devout members of the Russian Church.